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Equal Rights 


A National Shrine and an International Center 


T IS peculiarly fitting that the build- 
ings Number 21, 23 and 25 First 
Street, Northeast, Capitol Hill, Wash- 

ington, D. C., should be the Headquarters 
of the women’s fight for freedom and 
equality, | since these buildings and the 
site on which they are located have been 
the scenes of other struggles for democ- 
racy in the history of the United States. 
For more than a century and a quarter 
we have records showing the close rela- 
tion between the site now occupied by the 
National Woman’s Party and the achieve- 
ments of our government. 

In 1800 a hotel stood in the rear of 
the large plot of land on which the 
Woman’s Party Headquarters and its 
beautiful gardens are now located. This 
part of the city around the Capitol was 
beginning to develop. Georgetown was 
a small city, and nothing except marsh 
lands separated Capitol Hill from 
Georgetown. When President Adams 
came to Washington from Philadelphia 
on the removal of the Capitol in 1800, 
he stayed for a while at the Washington 
City Hotel which was located on the site 
of the present garden of the National 
Woman’s Party Headquarters facing A 
Street. There is some reason to believe 
that a part of this hotel was moved for- 
ward fourteen years later to form a back 
ell of the building which now stands as a 
monument to American history and to 
the Feminist movement. 

It was following the War of 1812, how- 
ever, that the corner at the intersection 
of First and A Streets, Northeast, be- 
came the real center of our Government. 
On August 24, 1814, the Capitol, the 
White House, and the Treasury were 
burned by the British forces. Americans 
proud of their Capitol rescued some of 
the beautiful doors, and these were later 
used in constructing the building known 
as the Brick Capitol and now occupied by 
the National Woman’s Party. The en- 
trance doors through which you pass in 
Numbers 21 and 23 were taken from the 
burning building, and the great mahogany 
doors in the Delaware Room are likewise 
relics of the Capitol that was destroyed 
by a country then an enemy, now an ally 
in the world-wide movement to remove 
every form of the subjection of women. 

On September 16, 1814, a special ses- 
sion of Congress was called by President 
Madison. It convened at Blodgett’s Ho- 
tel, now the old Post Office Building at 
Seventh and F Streets, which the Gov- 
ernment had just purchased for the Fed- 
eral Post Office. This hotel was not con- 
sidered a suitable place, and a movement 


Our Headquarters 


By Mary K. Macarty, 


Vice-Chairman of the National Woman's 
Party Housefurnishing Committee. 


was begun to remove the Capitol from the 
District of Columbia. In October of the 
same year, Representative Jonathan Fiske 
of New York offered a resolution to con- 
sider the advisability of moving the seat 
of Government further inland, to a place 
less liable to attacks from an enemy, pre- 
ferably western Pennsylvania. This reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 79 to 37. 
Then began the bitter controversy over 
the location of the Capitol. President 
Madison, who had used all his influence 
to have the Capitol moved from Philadel- 
phia to the banks of the Potomac, now 
had to exert all his influence to keep it 
there. When the vote was finally taken, 


the motion to move the Capitol away from 


Washington was defeated by nine votes. 


EVERTHELESS, no action was then 

taken to rebuild the Capitol. The cry 
went through the country, “Let Congress 
put a canvass over the Capitol and sit on 
its ruins rather than move it from the Dis- 
trict.” In the spring of 1815 a meéting 
of the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia was held to consider financing a tem- 
porary Capitol building by popular sub- 
scription, so eager were the citizens of 
Washington to hold the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. This meeting, headed by Daniel 
Carroll, named a committee of seven citi- 
zens to memorialize Congress urging the 
rebuilding of the Capitol. The result of 
this activity was the erection of the build- 
ing which is now the Headquarters of 
the National Woman’s Party, costing 
$30,000. President Madison inspected the 
building after its completion and made 
the recommendation to Congress that it 
be leased at the rate of $1,650 per annum, 
until the Capitol was in readiness to re- 
ceive the Congress. The offer was ac- 
cepted, Congress appropriating $5,000 for 
the furnishings. 


On December 11, 1815, the Fourteenth 
Congress assembled in what is now the 
Headquarters of the National Woman’s 
Party, with Henry Clay of Kentucky as 
Speaker of the House, and John C. Gail- 
lard of South Carolina as President, pro 
tem, of the Senate. Among the distin- 
guished members of Congress who met in 
this building from 1815 to 1819 were 
Daniel Webster, Elbridge Gerry, John 
Randolph, Henry Clay, William Henry 
Harrison, Richard Stockton, John C. Cal- 
houn and James Barbour. 


N a fair and beautiful morning of 
March 4, 1817, President-elect Mon- 
roe, a former Colonel in the Army, Secre- 
tary of State and Secretary of War, rode 
on horseback with an escort of officials and 
soldiers from the old building known to- 
day as the Arts Club, down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, to what was then called Con- 
gress Hall, now the National Woman’s 
Party Headquarters, arriving a little be- 
fore noon. At the same hour, members 
of the Supreme Court and others entered 
the Senate Chamber on the first floor, 
and here Daniel D. Tompkins of Albany, 
New York, was made Vice-President of 
the United States, Chief Justice John 
Marshall administering the oath. Then 
the President, the Vice-President, Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, and other 
dignitaries, escorted the President-elect, 
James Monroe of Virginia, to a tempor- 
ary portico, erected for the purpose, di- 
rectly in front of the building which is 
now the Woman’s Party Headquarters, 
and there Monroe took the oath of office 
as fifth President of the United States. 
Two years later, December 7, 1819, 
President Monroe was able to report to 
Congress that the new Capitol was ready 
to receive the Congress. Thus the Brick 
Capitol ceased to be the seat of Govern- 
ment. But it did not cease to play its 
part in governmental affairs, for owing 
to the scarcity of both hotels and homes, 
it was transformed into a hostelry which 
became the rendezvous of distinguished 
men and women. Going through musty 
newspapers and documents, one is able 
to conjure up vivid pictures of the life 
that went on in this building. One can 
imagine Webster, with that great brow 
which led some one to remark that no 
human being could be as great as Daniel 
Webster looked, calling on his friend, 
John C. Calhoun, early in March, 1850. 
Calhoun was ill in his room. Webster 
invited him to come to the Senate to hear 
what is now known as his famous March 
7, 1850, speech on the “Union and the 
Constitution.” Calhoun sorrowfully re- 
plied: “I do not think I shall ever be able 
to leave this room again.” 

“But on the memorable day of March 7, 
when Webster rose to speak, he saw a tall, 
gaunt figure enter the Senate Chamber, 
with his cape thrown over his shoulder. 
It was John C. Calhoun, who had come to 
hear his friend’s speech. Calhoun was 
tenderly taken back to his room after the 
speech was made, and there he died on 
March 31, 1850. Pas 
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T was in this building also that the 

first paper, started, owned and edited 
by a woman, was published. Anne Royall 
of Virginia, in this building published 
Paul Pry, a political weekly which never 
hesitated to publish truths. She later 
changed the name of her paper to The 
Huntress. It is related that Anne Royall 
was repeatedly rebuffed by President 
John Quincy Adams when asking for in- 
terviews at the “Presidential Mansion” on 
his attitude on the bank controversy, 
which was being bitterly fought. Anne 
Royall was not the kind of journalist 
who could be discouraged, and there were 
not so many conventions concerning the 
press’s relation with the President as 
there are now. The legendary “White 
House spokesman” had not been invented. 
Miss Royall learned that on balmy morn- 
ings President Adams was accustomed to 
take a swim in the Potomac a half a mile 
away. In true militant fashion, she set 
out to “picket the President.” She con- 
cealed herself in the bushes on the bank, 
and when the President was enjoying his 
swim, she came from her hiding, and 
shouted, “Come here; I am Anne Royall, 
and I want to know your attitude on the 
bank situation.” 

The President knew Miss Royall, and 
swam nearer. Standing with the water 
up to his chin, he asked her to go behind 
the bushes while he dressed, and he would 


Senators and 


N the afternoon of Sunday, November 

8, the first of the series of twelve 
Sunday afternoon subscription lecture 
discussions was held in the Allerton 
House Sun Room, New York City. In 
spite of a driving rain, a fair sized audi- 
ence assembled to hear Dr. Alice M. Pen- 
nell of Bannu, India, and London, discuss 
the subject of “Equal Rights from an In- 
dian and English Viewpoint.” Dr. Pen- 
nell is a member of the Sorabji family, 
famous for standing in the foremost ranks 
of those who have advanced the cause for 
women in India. She is herself a distin- 
guished surgeon, widow of a well-known 
Anglo-Indian physician; and she is visit- 
ing this country for the first time in be 
half of her own work in the hospitals in 
India. Dr. Pennell presented a most in- 
teresting picture of the development of 
Indian women, bringing out especially the 
extremes to be found in her country. At 
their best women are more advanced in 
certain conditions than the women of any 
western country, notably in the medical, 
legal, and teaching professions. Dr. Pen- 


ds forte aes fact that equal stand- 


ards for the twe.sexes in India were more 
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give her the interview. “No, you don’t,” 
said Anne Royall, “I am sitting on your 
clothes, and-you can’t come out until I 
get the interview.” So minus his clothing 
the President submitted to a rapid fire 
of questions on the subject, and thus gave 
the first newspaper interview ever given 
to a woman by the President of the United 
States. 


URING the sad years of 1860-1865 the 
buildings were used as a Federal 
prison for the confinement of prisoners of 
war. Here, Wirt, keeper of Andersonville 
Prison, was confined; from here he went 
to the scaffold. Here Belle Boyd, the 
only Confederate woman spy brought to 
this prison, was incarcerated. Belle 
Boyd was a lady of high social standing. 
There is a story that her entertainment 
of General Nathaniel Banks and his staff 
officers at a social function assisted 
Stonewall Jackson in defeating Banks’ 
army in the Shenandoah Valley. In this 
prison, too, Mrs. Suratt was held in con- 
nection with the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and from here she went to 
her execution. 

After the Civil War, the house was 
divided into three buildings, one, now No. 
21, being purchased by Chief Justice 
Field of the Supreme Court as his resi- 
dence; another, No. 23, by Mrs. Condit- 
Smith; and the third, now No. 25, by 
General Dunn. There has been romance 
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as well as politics and war in the history 
of these buildings, for it was in our gar- 
den that General Leonard Wood, as a 
young officer, was married to Miss Louise 
Condit-Smith. 


HE buildings continued to be the 

scene of brilliant life, and following 
the reorganization of the National Wom- 
an’s Party in 1921 were purchased by Mrs. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont, the National Presi- — 
dent, and presented to the National Wo- 
man’s Party as Headquarters for wo- 
men’s work for freedom. The building 
was dedicated on May 21, 1922, with im- 
pressive ceremonies. Women from all 
parts of the country participated in the 
exercises. Senator Charles Curtis of Kan- 
sas, Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, and 
Senator Thaddeus Caraway of Arkansas, 
delivered addresses. Greetings from the 
governors of the various states, from 
women’s organizations throughout the 
world, and from representatives from 
foreign countries and from all professions 
and occupations were placed in the corner 
stone. 

Every woman visiting Washington 
should make it a point to visit the Na- 
tional Headquarters. Really it is more 
than a Headquarters; it is a National 
Shrine, the result of labor and love un- 
dertaken by the women of America to 
carry on to completion the work of the 
women who blazed the trail for Suffrage 
and Equal Rights. 


Representatives Memorialized 


securely built upon customs established 
by their religions than by civil law. 
Before the meeting adjourned Mrs. 
Clarence M. Smith, State Chairman of 
New York, introduced a resolution calling 
upon all New York members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party to write, or wire 


- at once, to Senator Curtis and Representa- 


tive Anthony, both of Kansas, who intro- 
duced the Lucretia Mott Amendment into 
the last session of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, expressing ap- 


preciation of their championship of this 


measure. The resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 


Further resolutions asking every Sena- 
tor and Representative from New York 
State, forty-five in all, to support the 
Equal Rights Amendment were adopted. 

The final draft of the resolutions as 
passed by the meeting and sent to the 
Congressmen follows: 

Whereas, the passage of the suffrage 
amendment was only the first step in 
the Equal Rights campaign launched by 
Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton at Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848, 
and 


Whereas women the country over are 
determined to finish that campaign as 
speedily as possible by securing the pas- 
sage of the Equal Rights Amendment— 
“Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction;” now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this meeting of members 
and friends of the New York Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party, held at Al- 
lerton House, 132 East 57th Street, New 
York City, on November 8, 1925, calls 
upon the Senators and Representatives 
from New York to support the Equal 
Rights Amendment when reintroduced at 
the coming session of Congress, and to 
work for its passage; it is further 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
Senator Charles Curtis and Representa- 


tive Daniel R. Anthony for sponsoring the 
amendment at the last session of Con- 
gress, and for their continued interest in 
the cause of Equal Rights for men and 
women. 


It is hoped that every State and city 
branch will take similar action to let 
their Senators and Representatives know 
that women expect Equal Rights as soon 
as possible. Every member should also 
write to her Congressman and her Sena- 
tors urging their support of Equal Rights. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
[ House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by Senator E. Curris. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 13, 1923, 
vy REPRESENTATIVES D. R. ANTHONY. 


Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal Rights 


Our Headquarters and the Feminist Movement 


HE value of the Woman’s Party Headquarters, not only in advancing 

the work of the Feminist movement in America, but also in promoting 
acquaintance and co-operation among women of all the world, is inestimable. 
For that reason, the historic buildings, described by Mrs. Macarty elsewhere 
in this issue, should be made ready as soon as possible for complete use at 
all national and international gatherings held in Washington. 


Already, with comparatively few of its numerous beautiful rooms fin- 
ished, it has achieved much in bringing women of various nations together 
in the Feminist movement. In May a great tea in honor of Mrs. Margery 
Corbett-Ashby, President of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, was 
held in the beautiful gardens of the National Woman’s Party. On that day, 
women of forty countries, delegates to the International Council of Women, 
were present. 


Bene the Interparliamentary Union conference in October, men and 
women of many nations gathered daily at our National Headquarters to 
talk of Equal Rights. Mrs. Emmeline Pethick-Lawrence, who was our guest in 
the International Suite during the conference, phrased the spirit of the house 
when in her letter, quoted recently in Equat Ricuts, she called it “a living 
center of union.” Here the tea at which Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence, Frau Antoine 
Pfulf, member of the German Reichstag who introduced the Equal Rights 
resolution into the Interparliamentary Union, and Mr. Pethick-Lawrence 
spoke to people of many nations. Here Mme Charaoui and Mlle. Nabaroui 
spoke of the Feminist movement in Egypt, and joined the Woman’s Party 
in its international work for Equal Rights. 


Many of the women with whom Alice Paul conferred in Europe when 
she and Mrs. Belmont were forming the International Advisory Council had 
learned more completely of the work of the Woman’s Party through having 
been guests at Headquarters. Among these were Mme. Duchene and Mlle. 
Marguerite Dumont of France; Lida Gustava Heymann, Dr. Helen Stege- 
mann, a member of the Reichstag, and Dr. Anita Augspurg, all of Germany; 
and Dorothy Evans of England, the secretary of the Federation of Civil 
Servants. Others from abroad who have visited the National Woman’s Party 
Headquarters and have become interested in its work are Mrs. Helena Nor- 
manton, British barrister; Miss Mary Sheepshanks, former editor of the 
International Suffrage News; Miss Gissing of Denmark; Dr. Helene Stoecker 
of Germany; Miss Wynblath of Norway; Dr. Aletta Jacobs of Holland, and 
scores of other women who have attended gatherings here. 


BBs possibilities of our National Headquarters as a great factor in hasten- 
ing the final freedom of women are indeed limitless. As long as the 
buildings are not completely refinished and furnished, opportunities for 
increasing the Party’s usefulness to women are being missed. Women in 
increasing numbers will come to Washington continually for national and 
international conferences. These feminists from all over the world should be 
able to make the National Woman’s Party their headquarters. 


Not only are opportunities for international work being lost because 
many of the rooms are not yet furnished, but opportunities for work at home 
are being lost. If, for example, Texas had a room at Headquarters, more 
Texas women would stay there during their visits to Washington and increase 
their activity for Equal Rights. For certainly it is not possible for any 
woman to visit the center of the work without being stimulated to greater 
effort. The letter from Muna Lee recently quoted in Equa Ricuts strikingly 
demonstrates this fact. Every state should have its room to which it can 
send its women leaders when they come to Washington. 


The importance of completing the Headquarters which Mrs. Belmont 
has given us cannot be exaggerated. Mrs. Hilles and her committee have 
labored tirelessly and effectively at the task of rearing this permanent home 
and workshop for women’s freedom. No member of the Woman’s Party 
should rest until her State has finished its room at this national and inter- 
national “living center of union” for the Feminist movement. 


| 
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States Furnish Beautiful Rooms 


INCE Florence Bayard Hilles organ- 
ized her Housefurnishing Commit- 
tee, much has been achieved in reno- 

vating and furnishing the Headquarters 

of the National Woman’s Party, the his- 
tory of which is told in this issue by Mrs. 


Macarty. 

The beautiful drawing room in Num- 
ber 21 has been set aside as the memorial 
to the Founders of the Woman’s Party. 
It has been decorated in Colonial buff, 
and is furnished with gifts sent by emi- 
nent members, and many pieces having 
come from Mrs. Belmont’s Long Island 
home. On the wall hangs a tapestry 
which formerly hung in the American 
Embassy in England, a loan by Mrs. 
Hilles, the daughter of our first ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James, the late 
Thomas Francis Bayard. This drawing 
room is 45 feet by 18 feet, and is admir- 
ably suited for receptions. Two open fire- 
places add to its cheerfulness, and from 
its great front windows one sees the Capi- 
tol across the plaza. 


The second drawing room, now charm- 
ingly furnished with deep blue rugs and 
hangings, and upholstered chairs and 
davenports, is intended for the Phebe 
Apperson Hearst Memorial Room, pledged 
by her son, William Randolph Hearst. 


Mississippi, with a committee headed 
by Burnita Shelton Matthews, chairman 
of the Legal Research Department, has 
refinished the reception office in Number 
21. In this room is a colonial desk, the 
loan of Mrs. Allen Bury of the District 
of Columbia. 


The District of Columbia Branch, of 
which Mrs. Wymond Bradbury is chair- 
man, is redecorating the dining rooms in 
Number 25. Mrs. Belmont has contributed 
a quantity of beautiful china and glass 
for use here. She also gave the large 
dining table. 

Downstairs also is the writing room, 
which is being decorated by Colorado, 
under the leadership of Dr. Caroline Spen- 
cer, who has visited Washington to super- 
vise the work; the office of Mrs. Belmont, 
in which is the chair used by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, two hooked rugs given by 
Mrs. John Jay White of New York, the 
busts of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, and Lucretia Mott, by Ade- 
laide Johnson, the Oriental hand-inlaid 
desk given by Portia Wager, and the book- 
shelves used by Justice Field of the 
United States Supreme Court; a recep- 
tion office in which is a desk used in the 
House of Representatives long years ago, 
later used in the Corcoran Art Gallery 
and given to the Woman’s Party by the 
Dean of the Corcoran Gallery. 

The Ohio Room, the first to be under- 
taken, is one of the most impressive, with 


By Ruby A. Black 


its Lincoln bed, used by Abraham Lin- 
coln, the President McKinley table, and 
the chair used by Mrs. McKinley in Co- 
lumbus. This furniture was given through 
the generosity of Mrs. Valentine Winters 
of Dayton, Ohio. 


FLORENCE BAYARD HILLES 


OF DELAWARE, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF 
THE HOUSEFURNISHING COMMITTEB, UNDER 
WHOSE DIRECTION THE HISTORIC HEADQUAR- 
TERS OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S PARTY ARE 
BEING RENOVATED AND FURNISHED. 


HE first state room to be finished was 

the Delaware Room, looking out over 
the Capitol. It is decorated in blue and 
buff, Delaware’s state colors. The solid 
mahogany doors were taken from the old 
Capitol while it was burning. A four- 
poster bed, and other old and beautiful 


furniture were contributed by members | 


of the Delaware Branch. 

The Virginia Room is directly over the 
Delaware Room. It is finished in colonial 
buff with white woodwork, and its fur- 
nishings are all of the colonial period, in- 
cluding Adams chairs, a footstool, table, 
and four-poster bed, all lent by Mrs. 
George F.. Pflaster of Bluemont, Virginia. 
The women of Virginia will furnish the 
room permanently. 

In the New Hampshire Room are and- 
irons used by Senator Jacob H. Gallinger 
in his boyhood home at Sandwich, New 
Hampshire; a table from Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich’s home in Portsmouth; a chair 
that belonged to Tobias Lear, one of the 
secretaries to George Washington; and 
other interesting pieces of furniture from 
the Old Granite State. 

Michigan has equipped its room with 
antique furniture, including two four- 
poster single beds, dresser, and a “Rock 
of Ages” rocking chair. 


ISCONSIN is furnishing the Inter- 

national Suite, consisting of a sit- 
ting room, a small bedroom, and a bath- 
room, which is used to entertain distin- 
guished guests. One of these rooms is the 
Wolcott Memorial Room, the gift of L. J. 
R. Wolcott, M.D., in memory of her hus-: 
band, Brigadier-General Erastus B. B. 
Wolcott. Dr. Wolcott was a pioneer suf- 
fragist, and a friend of Susan B. Anthony. 
Mrs. Max Rotter is heading the committee 
to complete the furnishing of these rooms. 


Tennessee is furnishing a room with 
colonial pieces from the state, in memory 
of Mrs. Crozier French, a pioneer Femi- 
nist. The Tennessee Room adjoins the 
Virginia Room, and in it will be used one 
of Mrs. Pflaster’s four-poster beds, lent 
to the room in memory of her mother, 
who was born in Tennessee. 


Missouri is now furnishing one of the 
large rooms, with Mrs. Fred Sutton, state 
chairman of the housefurnishing commit- 
tee and Mrs. Harry O. Mittong, state 
treasurer, leading the committee. 


Connecticut has sent the first contribu- 
tion toward remodeling a room. 


The Maryland Room was furnished by 
J. St. Clair Hill, in memory of his wife, 
Leonore Caldwell Benson Hill, a pioneer 
Maryland suffragist. 

Plans have been undertaken for the re- 
modeling of the rooms for the library, 
Mr. Appleton Clark of the American In- 
stitute of Architects having drawn the 
plans. The library will occupy a large 
room behind the Delaware Room in Num- 
ber 25, and will face the East Garden and 
Maryland Avenue. 


This room will house the most com- 
prehensive Feminist library in the world, 
given by Mrs. Belmont, and at present 
stored in Washington. Mrs. John Jay 
White of New York has taken the respon- 
sibility for the completion of the library, 
in the name of her state. She has already 
received from Mrs. John W. Alexander, 
wife of the artist, valuable bookcases 
and has herself contributed four antique 
Hancock chairs, and eight antique rose- 
wood chairs in addition to the draperies. 
When the library is completed, Number 25 
will be virtually finished, as Tennessee, 
Virginia, Delaware, the dining rooms and 
other rooms already finished are located 
there. 


A committee headed by Anita Pollitzer, 
Marie E. Barwick, and Caroline Graves 
is now decorating and furnishing the 
South Carolina Room, which has an open 
fireplace, and looks out over the gardens. 
Upstate New York is furnishing one of 
the rooms looking over the East garden, 
Edith Ainge acting as head of the com- 
mittee for completing this room. 


J 
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EORGIA has furnished a room on the 
fourth floor of Number 25, overlook- 
ing the Capitol. 

Iowa has remodelled one of the rooms 
over-looking the Capitol, and furniture 
has been lent by other people. Lela 
Gray, former state chairman, visited 
Washington this summer and supervised 
the redecorating of the lowa Room. 

New Mexico, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Arthur 8. Kellam, state chairman, 
is finishing and furnishing a room on the 
fourth floor of the middle house, with 
windows looking out over the Capitol. 
Seneca Falls, New York, which has al- 
ready contributed the Elizabeth Cady 


things envoke their own color, and 

thus the Quaker, known for years 
through her tranquility, appears to us 
grey in grab and conduct. 

This misapprehension is for all time 
removed by the book of Mary Agnes Best,* 
just off the press, as her narrative lays 
emphasis on the rebel portion of the 
book’s title, making the sainthood a rest- 
ful conclusion to the tempestuous prelude. 
For a tale of adventure as well as an anti- 
dote for do-nothingness, this tale is in- 
valuable though its vitality of expression 
keeps us from recommending it as a be- 
fore-sleep sedative. 

Sailors, soldiers, and women who used 
the tongue as a sword, rush through the 
pages, each moving toward martyrdom 
with mighty clash of action and word, 
reaching their climax in dust of battle, 
vanquished only by violent stilling of the 
weapons of spirit and speech. 

George Fox, as leader of the Quaker 
aggressive, fought above all for freedom 
of expression of soul, and seems to have 
been the first man among moderns to dis- 
cern that woman actually possessed this 
attribute or quality in the same degree 
as man. 

His opinion was enthusiastically sec- 
onded by the Quaker women who carried 
on what we term the woman’s movement, 
founded upon the teaching of George Fox, 
who preached of “the divine potentiality 
of every human soul, regardless of race, 
color, sex, or condition of servitude.” 


If women manifested ability to min- 
ister, let them minister, said Fox, an ad- 
monition his sisters in faith lost no time 
in heeding. 

Courageous and energetic as the men 
of the narrative certainly appear, they 
fade before the audacious women who 
roamed the earth when a “concern” lay 
upon them to present their argument. 


S UBCONSCIOUSLY most persons and 


*Published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


Stanton chair, will also furnish a room. 

In addition to the rooms furnished by 
state branches and in memory of women 
leaders, many beautiful and historic 
pieces of furniture and equipment have 
been given or lent. Among these gifts 
is the Queen Elizabeth clock. This clock 
came from Warwick Castle, and was made 
in celebration of the Virgin Queen’s first 
visit to the castle. At the top it bears 
the initials “E. R.”—Elizabeth Regina, 
and the Warwick emblem, a bear. The 
wood carving depicts her entrance into 
the castle. The clock was lent by Hazel 
Nyman of the District of Columbia, 
to whom the beautiful bed now being 


Rebel Saints 


A Review of Mary Agnes Best's Book 


By Dorothy M. Mead 


Militancy, as we know the word, is a 
modest violet compared with the concep- 
tion of Margaret Fell, Mary Fisher, Kath- 
erine Evans, Mary Cheever and a host of 
other valiant spirits culminating in Mary 
Dyer, whose body swayed upon Boston 
common as a flag of freedom. 

Among these adventurous souls who 
went to torture and often to death with 
a vivacious last word to their persecutors, 
Mary Fisher, “A Religous Maiden,” and 
Katherine Evans with her friend Mary 
Cheever, stand out as romantic figures to 
women as any John Paul Jones or his 
peers to masculinity. 

In fiction there is no more thrilling 
story than the extraordinary journey of 
Mary Fisher, first to the unfriendly shore 
of New England, where she was not al- 
lowed to land, and then over six hundred 
miles to the stronghold of the Turk and 
into the very sence of Mahomet the 
Fourth, himself. < 

Not only, quite alone, did she under- 
take and, we are convinced, enjoy this 
long trek, but once before the Sultan she 
found and used her tongue with force 
coupled with tact, quite capturing the at- 
tention and admiration of the Grand 
Visier in her extraordinary missionary 
achievement. In fact it seems that the 
terrible Turk was always a lamb-like and 
delightful individual in contrast with his 
Christian brother. 

Katherine Evans and Mary Cheever, 
embarking for Alexandria, found them- 
selves in that stronghold of the Papist, 
Malta, where for four years of prison life 
they made existence miserable for the 
jailors who could not subdue either their 
principles or their tongues. 

So great was their daring, wit, and per- 
sistency that no torture stilled for a mo- 
ment what the monks called the “pert 
remarks” of these mothers of young fami- 


Equal Rights 


used in the Wisconsin, Room also belongs. 


Mrs. Belmont has contributed a large 
quantity of linen, draperies, and bed cov- 
ers, as well as many very valuable pieces 
of furniture. 

Edith Ogden Heidel, a student of St. 
Gaudens, gave a statue called “Thinking 
Woman,” which is advantageously placed 
in the large drawing room of the middle 
house. 

We urge that every member and every 
branch of the National Woman’s Party 
put forth the utmost effort to see that this 
home for Feminism is fittingly completed 
as soon as possible. 


lies, and it seems a boresome calm must 
have descended upon old Malta when at 
last the two militants departed to Leg- 
horn. 


It is related that far from having 
enough of the fray, “they were inclined to 
go to the Moors,” a desire which, however, 
was nipped in the bud by the governor. 

These three examples are culled almost 
at random from a host who suffered flog- 
gings, prison, childbirth in the snow-filled 
forests of New England, long sojourns in 
small boats which were not allowed to 
land their passengers but were sent pitch- 
ing from port to port—all manners of suf- 
fering and death as part of the inevitable 
when a duty called, and so must be done. 

Not only was privation endured, but it 
was so met with spirit, intelligence, and 
grace that physical suffering sinks into in- 
significance beside that gallant bearing of 
these fiery spirits. 

With no distinction of sex, save that of 
more clever verbal activity, the Quakers 
carried on, the women, as women now, 
bearing their “concern” to lift higher the 
life of the world. If there is nothing new 
under the sun, certainly this book reveals 
that the woman movement is hoary with 
age, its foundation resting on the women 
who spoke in or out or as part of meeting 
as the spirit dictated, who dared and 
braved and suffered, as the women of to- 
day, that justice and equality might 
prevail. 

It is possibly as well this book was pub- 
lished after, instead of before, the recent 
campaign for political equality in Amer- 
ica, but only the first stages of that battle 
being won, it may be this is an opportunc 
time for a renewal of force and spirit 
among modern women, who can reflect 
that out of a Malta prison of four years 
duration, Katherine Evans and Mary 
Cheever wished to press on the Moors. 

“Rebel Saints” is respectfully recom- 
mended as reading matter for the next 
congress to peruse. 
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News From The Field 


Edits Feminist Column 

ANCY BARR MAVITY, poet and 

member of the California Authors’ 

Council of the National Woman’s Party, 

edits a column on women’s interests in 

the Oakland Tribune. One of Mrs. Ma- 

vity’s features was reprinted in a recent 
issue of Rieuts. 


Michigan Branch Sees Representatives 
HE Michigan Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party has sent a deputation 

of women to Senator James Couzens, Rep- 
resentative Clarence J. McLeod and Rep- 
representative Sosnowski urging their 
support of the Equal Rights Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. Dele- 
gations have already seen other Michigan 
congressmen. Mrs. Arthur B. Cramer, 
National Organization Chairman, is tak- 
ing part in the Michigan Branch’s work 
with their congressional delegations. 


lowa Business Women Keenly Interested 
ARGARET H. BRADLEY, Super- 
visor of the Subscription and Sales 
Department of the Meredith Publications, 
Des Moines, Iowa, writes to National 
Headquarters of the Women’s Party: 


“While we Iowa women are vitally in- 
terested in all people and all things favor- 
ing Equal Rights for women, we find it 
quite difficult to devote as much time to 
the cause as we should, because as busi- 
ness women, most of us holding executive 
positions, our lives are crowded full. 

“We business women feel keenly the 
necessity of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment’s being properly handled, to enable 
us to live right, as wage earners, and we 
are grateful for its support, from what- 
ever source received.” 

Iowa business and professional woman, 
like California business women, are solid- 
ly for Equal Rights, and are opposed to 
industrial legislation on a sex basis, as 
well as to all other legal and economic 
discriminations against women. 


New York City Activities 

T a meeting of the “School Children’s 
Welfare League, Inc.,” of New York 
City, with headquarters at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Cornelia Bruere Rose addressed 
a large group of women on Thursday, 
November 5th. The subject chosen was 
“Training Youth for Equal Rights,” and 
great interest was shown by every one, 
not only because of the subject matter it- 
Self, but because of the application of the 
idea to the work of the league. After the 
meeting Many members came up to ask 
for more suggestions and inquiries were 
made about future meetings and discus- 

Sions of the Woman’s Party program. 
The New York State Chairman spoke 
before the Kindergarten Mothers’ Club at 
Public School 66, Richmond Hill, on 
Thursday, November 5, on the Equal 

Rights program of the Woman’s Party. 


Los Angeles Hears Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence 


MMELINE PETHICK-LAWRENCE, 

member of the International Advi- 
sory Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, spoke before the California Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party in Los 
Angeles on November 9. Mrs. Pethick- 
Lawrence’s subject was “The Interna- 
tional Position of Women.” Her husband, 
W. W. Pethick-Lawrence, M. P., also 
spoke. 


Genevieve Allen, California Legislative 
Chairman and Organizer, was the chair- 
man of the meeting, which was held at 
the Los Angeles Biltmore. 


Finance Committee Holds Meeting 


MEETING of the National Finance 

Committee of the National Woman’s 
Party was held at the home of the chair- 
man, Mrs. Stephen Pell, New York City, 
Thursday, October 29. 


Alice Paul, who was in New York, was 
invited by Mrs. Pell to attend the meeting. 
Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, New York State 
chairman; Cornelia Bruere Rose, Esther 
McLaughlin, Mrs. William Blauvelt, and 
Mildred Mary Combs were present. Mrs. 
Combs was elected secretary of the com- 
mittee. It was voted to have a meeting 
the third Thursday of each month. 


The possibility of engaging a representa- 
tive to organize finance committees in the 
different States and to raise money for 
the national finances was discussed. 


Lucy Branham Speaks in Baltimore 


HE Maryland Branch had the very 

great pleasure of having Lucy Bran- 
ham give a short talk on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 10, the first since her return from Rus- 
sia. Miss Branham spoke in her usual 
interesting way, citing several incidents 
which had come under her observation 
while attending the convention in Detroit, 
of the result of the so-called “protective” 
no-night work law for women in New York 
in certain occupations now in operation 
there. Late one night, having occasion to 
go to the top floor of the office building 
where she was working, she found that the 


.elevator girl, who was a mulatto, was from 


New York, having left that city after the 
passage of the law. Later, as she was 
getting a bite to eat about 11 P. M., the 
waitress in the lunchroom also became 
confidential, and it transpired that she, 
too, had left New York for that same 
reason. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers 


LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 
Entrance on Balderston Street 
BALTIMORE 


Every member present was urged to 
write letters of appreciation to Senator 
Charles Curtis and Congressman Daniel 
R. Anthony, thanking them for their ef- 
forts in behalf of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment last year. 

Mrs. Charles Rhine made a delightful 
hostess for the afternoon. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer's Report 
EDITH AINGE, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Octo- 
ber 23, 1925, $1,311,736.80. 


Contributions, membership receipts and 
other receipts, October 23, 1925, to Novem- 
ber 6, 1925: 


Mrs. Lily V. Haynes, Minn.. $15.00 
Per Minnesota Branch : 
(Minnesota Branch retaining one-half of 


fees) 
Mrs. M. K. Knauff , 50 
Mrs. Frederick Hein ’ .50 
Miss Jessie B. Lloyd, Illinois. epalthiaunetmeeeniadiliis 10.00 
Mrs. Maddin Summers, D. C 1.00 
Mrs. Mary B. C. Shuman, D. C.... , 1.00 
Miss Camille Solomon, Pa...... 50.00 
Miss Alice E. Casey, D. C obnee 1.00 


Per New Jersey Branch: 

(New Jersey Branch retaining tanta: 
Mrs. Emeline Johnston 
Miss Jessie A. Nestle : 

Miss Marjorie Daniel, D. C. ‘ 
Mrs. Jennie W. Buck, Va # 

Mrs. Rose Zelmanoff, D. C.... 
Mrs. J. E. Powell, Md 

Miss Annette Kellerman, Cal 
Per Colorado Branch: 

(Colorado Branch retaining 
Mrs. Henry Sachs 
Mrs. Bertha W. Fowler. 
Mrs. Helen W. Curtis 
Mrs. Belle S. Bonfils 
Mrs. Metta S. Davis 
Miss Eva B. Osborn...... 
Mrs. Nellie R. Crissey........... 
Dr. M. Ethel V. Fraser 
Mrs. Nellie Eyster 
Mrs. Laura B. Shellenberger 
Mrs. Euphemia Wallace 
Mrs. George W. Fowler, Jr. 
Miss Katharine Courtney. 
Mrs. E. M. Dawson aiid 

Mrs. Clara Shortridge Foltz, Cal , 
Mrs. Grace Guyton Kempter, Pa susanedivenee 
Mrs. Fred 8S. Smith, D. C 
Mrs. A. R. Colvin, Minn....... , 

Mr. Hugh B. Rossell, D. C 
Mrs. Clara G. Pollitzer, S. C 
Miss Harriet Freehey, D. C v 
Dr. J. T. Hoskins, D. C 

Miss Elizabeth W. Watson, D. C 

Mrs. Mary C. Furman, Md ‘ 
Mrs. Jean Holt, D. C 
Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa.. 
Mrs. H. B. Gray, D. C 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Culbertson, Pa 

Mrs. Emma R. Bradean, D. C 
Miss Hazel MacKaye, Mass 
Miss Lucy M. Elliott, Ind...... 
District of Columbia 
Mrs. Anne Huntington Scott, Ohio.................. 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters 
Deposit on key.... 

Telephone calls . 


22325333 


to 


— 


None 


Total amount received National 
Headquarters 

Per Equal Rights Committee : 
Miss Mary Winsor, Pa.... $500.00 
Mrs. Julia Hurlbut Bissell, N. J. 50.00 
Mrs. Sophie G. Meredith, Va........ 25.00 
Mrs. Elinor M. Levey, N. J........... 25.00 
Mrs. Bertha W. Fowler, Colo........ 10.00 
Mrs. Dwight Clark, D. C ‘ 
Mrs. Thomas Chambers, Md.......... 7.00 
Mrs. Louis K. Gutman, Md 5.00 


tA 
to 
to 


Total receipts, Equal Rights Committee. 647.00 


Total receipts, October ss to November 
6, 1925 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to No- 


vember 6, 1925 
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Equal Rights 


California and Colorado Report Progress 


RS. WILLIAM KENT of California, 
and Dr. Caroline Spencer of Colo- 
rado told guests at the reception in their 
honor at National Woman’s Party Head- 
quarters, on November 8, about the prog- 
ress of the Equal Rights movement in 
their states. Both are officers of their 
state branches. 


Mrs. Kent reported that three Equal » 


Rights measures were introduced into the 
last California Legislature. The bill pro- 
viding for the age of majority to be the 
same for men and women, and the bill 
providing for equal pay for equal work in 
state service were both defeated. The 
measure providing for equal guardianship 
of children on the part of the mother and 
the father was passed, and is now a part 
of California’s law. Attempts to nullify 
the power of the California Community 
Property Law were also defeated, the 
California Branch of the Woman’s Party 
being very active in defending the Com- 
munity Property Law. 

“Our interest in this measure, and in 
protecting it from legislative or judicial 
attacks, is in the vested interest of the 
wife in the family income,” Mrs. Kent 
said, referring to the attempt now before 
the United States Supreme Court to pre- 
vent the family income from being classed 
on income tax returns as two incomes— 
the wife’s income and husband’s income. 


The California Branch will have intro- 
duced into its next Legislature a measure 
providing for complete Equal Rights in 
California. Mrs. Kent said that many 
legislators told her while they were carry- 
ing on the campaigns for the specific bills 
that the only way to achieve Equal Rights 
completely and permanently would be by 
an amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. 

Mrs. Kent paid a tribute to the work 
for Equal Rights done in California by 
Sara Grogan, who organized the San 
Diego Branch, and by Genevieve Allen, 
State Organizer. She also spoke of the 
interest which work for the National 
Woman’s Party’s campaign to “extend 
the boundaries of human freedom to in- 
clude women” gives to life. Referring to 
the poem about the intended suicide who 
decided not to hang himself because there 
were several interesting things in life he 
had not done, Mrs. Kent said, “Work for 
the Woman’s Party is a continual incen- 
tive not to hang yourself today.” 


The California Branch also deputized 
the congressmen who, as members of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, re- 
cently visited California, urging their 
support of Equal Rights. 

Dr. Spencer said that the Colorado 
Equal Rights bill was defeated two years 


ago because of the opposition of some of 
the legislators to jury service for women. 
It was re-introduced in the last Legisla- 
ture, she said, and would continue to 
be introduced until finally enacted. The 
branch also proposes to introduce an 
amendment to the State Constitution pro- 
viding for jury service for women. 


“We are all convinced, of course, that 
the Federal Equal Rights Amendment is 
the best and the final way of securing 
Equal Rights,” she said, “but in the mean- 
while we are working for specific Equal 
Rights measures, and State Equal Rights 
bills.” 

Dr. Spencer told of how the name of 
Alice Paul and references to the Equal 
Rights Pageant held in the Garden of 
Gods and the Seneca Falls Pageant were 
placed in the cornerstone of an Episcopal 
Church in Colorado Springs, Dr. Spen- 
cer’s home. 

“So, when our civilization is passed, 
and some other civilization digs us up,” 
she commented, “they will learn that we 
recognized the human qualities in women, 
and demanded Equal Rights.” 

Emma Wold of the Legal Research De- 
partment of the Woman’s Party presided 
and introduced the speakers. The recep- 
tion was informal, and took on the nature 
of a very happy reunion of like minds. 


Women the National Woman’s Party! 


WHO WILL HELP>? WILL YOU? 


W: have in Washington for our headquarters a fine site, a fine house (three houses in one) historically interesting, con- 
sequently old and in need of remodeling, and we can make it the most useful and interesting meeting place for the 
women of the world, if we will ALL realize our responsibility and help make it sv. bs 


Our original plan was that every State should furnish a room. The first State to begin was Ohio, quickly followed by 
Delaware, Wisconsin, Seneca Falls, N. Y., Colorado, Maryland, Virginia, New Hampshire, Iowa, Louisiana, Florida, Oregon, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Michigan, and New York. Added to the State pledges there are two memorial rooms, one to General 
and Mrs. Wolcott of Wisconsin (pioneer suffrage workers) and one of the large reception rooms to be a memorial to Mrs. 
Phebe Apperson Hearst, who was one of our chairmen, and a valiant fighter for the rights of women. We have also 
a Founders’ Room—one of the reception rooms which will contain in some form the names of the Founders of the National 
Woman’s Party, of whom there are now more than seven hundred. New York State intends to remodel three rooms to be 
used as a library. 

We must lose no time in completing the remodeling and furnishing of our headquarters, as various national and inter- 
national assemblages meet in Washington, bringing many women whom we should like to entertain. We wish, there- 
fore, to have our headquarters ready to serve women to the greatest extent possible. 


WOMEN OF ALL STATES, WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


When you realize that the work of our organization is for the ultimate freedom of all women, their actual equality 
before the law, we believe we shall not have to ask twice. The Colonial period of furniture is to be observed. If you have a 
good piece of furniture of that period in good condition, or capable of being made so, will you not give it to our headquar- 
ters outright, or perhaps in,memory of some relative or friend? The committee reserves the right to accept or reject any 
furniture that it does not think in keeping with its plan. Please send all checks or communications on the subject to 


(MRS.) FLORENCE BAYARD HILLES, 
Chairman Headquarters Furnishing Committee, National Woman’s Party Headquarters, 
21 First Street N. E., Washingon, D. C. 


